The Impact of the Irish on British 
Labor Markets During the Industrial 

Revolution 

Jeffrey G. Williamson 

The Irish immigrations during the First Industrial Revolution serve to complicate 
any assessment of Britain's economic performance up to the 1850s. This paper 
estimates the size of the Irish immigrations and explores its impact on real wages, 
rural-urban migration, and industrialization. Using a general equilibrium model, 
the paper finds that the Irish did not play a significant role in accounting for rising 
inequality, lagging real wages, or rapid industrialization. 

I. THREE ISSUES 

To add to all the other social problems which Britain had to face 
during the First Industrial Revolution, she also had to absorb the Irish. 
Rapid growth after the French Wars made the absorption easier, but the 
Irish immigrations still serve to complicate any assessment of Britain's 
economic performance up to the 1850s. Would rising inequality have 
been much less apparent without the Irish? Would the cities have been 
able to cope with growth far more easily in their absence? Would 
common labor's living standards have risen much more rapidly? Was 
rural out-migration significantly suppressed by Irish competition in 
Britain's cities? Was migration from the agrarian South sharply de- 
flected from northern cities by a glut of Irish labor? Did British 
industrialization receive a powerful boost by an elastic supply of cheap 
Irish labor? 

Real Wages, Living Standards, and Inequality 

Qualitative accounts suggest that Irish immigration into Britain did 
not really become important until after the French Wars, the 1820s often 
being offered as the benchmark decade. It is also true that unskilled 
labor's real wage gains lagged far behind during the otherwise impres- 
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sive secular boom up to the 1850s. 1 Inequality was also on the rise, 
suggesting that the Irish glut at the bottom of the distribution might have 
played an important role. 2 

The gross correlation is seductive — lagging living standards and rising 
inequality coinciding with Irish immigration, but a clear assessment has 
always been clouded by the difficulty of controlling for everything else. 
What about labor-saving technical change? What about rural labor 
pushed off the land by enclosures? What about the demographic 
transition among the English themselves, an event which served to glut 
the labor market with more young workers at about the same time that 
the Irish arrived? 

That immigration lowers wages of comparably skilled native-born, 
ceteris paribus, is obvious. What is not so obvious, however, is whether 
the Irish had a significant quantitative impact on real wages in Britain, 
especially if ceteris paribus did not hold. 

Certainly historians writing about the British industrial revolution 
fifty years ago thought the Irish mattered. Arthur Redford, for example, 
thought "the main social significance of the Irish influx lay with its 
tendency to lower the wages and standard of living of the English 
wage-earning classes." And while Redford thought this tendency was 
obvious during the Famine of the late 1840s, "the disastrous social 
effect of the Irish influx was, however, already apparent in the 'thir- 
ties." 3 Clapham agreed. 4 The roots of this conventional wisdom seem to 
lie primarily with the opinions of contemporary observers who had 
strong views on real wages and the Irish absorption problem even as 
early as the 1820s. Fear of an Irish glut was already apparent in the 1825 
Select Committee on Disturbances in Ireland as well as in the 1827 
Select Committee on Emigration: both committees relied heavily on 
witnesses like Malthus, McCulloch, and cotton manufacturers from 
Lancashire. 5 

While Sidney Pollard sees a "unanimity about the historical facts" in 
this literature, no one has yet tested the proposition that the Irish had a 
significant impact on real wages from the early 1820s to the 1850s. 6 So 
said E. H. Hunt a decade ago: "We are left with a substantial body of 
literary evidence which suggests that immigration reduced wage rates 

1 Peter H. Lindert and Jeffrey G. Williamson, "English Workers' Living Standards During the 
Industrial Revolution: A New Look," Economic History Review, 36 (Feb. 1983), pp. 1-25. 

2 Jeffrey G. Williamson, Did British Capitalism Breed Inequality"! (London, 1985), chaps. 3 and 

4. 

3 Arthur Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850 (Manchester, 1926), p. 159. 

4 J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1930), vol. 1, pp. 57-66. 

5 All of these witnesses have their comments reproduced in the "Report on the State of the Irish 
Poor in Great Britain," Parliamentary Papers, 1836, vol. 34, pp. xxxiii and 59-66. 

6 Sidney Pollard, "Labour in Great Britain," P. Mathias and M. M. Postan, eds., in The 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe: Volume VII: The Industrial Economies: Capital, Labour, 
and Enterprise (Cambridge, 1978), p. 103. 
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. . . but no quantitative assessment of these influences has been 
possible." 7 And while Hunt implies that the assessment is impossible, 
Cormac 6 Grada feels instead that nobody has really tried: "the 
importance of Irish immigration as an ingredient in the famous 'stan- 
dard-of-living' debate has never been properly considered." 8 

Crowding-Out and Internal Migration 

If the Irish had an impact on real wages by their immigration into 
Britain's cities, surely they must have discouraged potential native-born 
migration to the booming areas. There are three places to look for the 
discouraged native-born would-be migrant: low migration rates from the 
poor South to the booming industrial North, low out-migration rates 
from British agriculture to urban employment, and rising rates of 
native-born emigration to the New World. Consider the internal migra- 
tion patterns. 

The relatively modest migration from England's poor South to the 
industrializing North has always drawn comment, and the 1836 "Report 
on the State of the Irish Poor in Great Britain" makes it plain that it was 
Irish crowding-out which accounted for it: 

it might be thought that the Irish who have settled in England have displaced an equal 
number of native labourers. To a certain extent, this is doubtless the case; and if there 
had been no unemployed population in Ireland, unquestionably the demand for labour 
in the manufacturing districts of the North of England would, in part, have been satisfied 
by a migration from the South. 9 

In the "First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commission," James 
Phillips Kay projected those crowding-out effects into the late 1830s. 10 
Kay expected new Irish immigrants to crowd out the potential native- 
born migrant from the South, and it appears he may have been correct. 
Even the efforts by the Poor Law Commission, led by Edwin Chadwick, 
failed to encourage the migration of southern paupers to the North. 

Could Irish crowding-out also explain why the rate of out-migration 
from English agriculture seems so slow?" Or could Irish crowding-out 
explain why Pollard finds the rate of city in-migration from the English 
countryside so modest? 

Pollard offered estimates of emigration from British agriculture over 
the century following 1751, concluding that "only about one-fifth of the 
additional working force in nonagrarian occupations was derived from 

7 Eddie H. Hunt, Regional Wage Variations in Britain, 1850-1914 (Oxford, 1973), p. 299. 

8 Cormac 6 Grdda, "Some Aspects of Nineteenth-Century Irish Emigration," in L. M. Cullen 
and T. C. Smout, eds., Comparative Aspects of Scottish and Irish Economic and Social History, 
1600-1900 (Edinburgh, 1977), p. 65. 

'"State of the Irish Poor," p. xxvi. 

10 "First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commission," Parliamentary Papers, 1835, vol. 35, p. 
188. 

" Redford, Labour Migration, chap. 6. 
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the direct transfer out of agriculture," while by comparison natural 
population increase was of "immense importance." 12 Pollard made his 
calculations, however, based on simplifications which matter to his 
conclusions. First, he ignored external migrations in his calculations, 
the Irish in particular. In effect, Irish migrants are treated as part of the 
natural increase. Second, Pollard assumed that the natural rate of 
increase in the labor force was the same everywhere. I am sure Pollard 
would be the first to agree that the natural rates were quite different in 
agriculture (rural) and nonagriculture (urban): although birth rates were 
somewhat lower in the countryside, death rates were much lower, so 
that the rate of natural increase was much higher in the countryside. The 
greater were those differentials, the more has Pollard understated the 
rate of natural increase in the agricultural labor force and thus the more 
has he understated emigration from agriculture. 

Table 1 repairs Pollard's calculations. It is true that the nonagri- 
cultural immigration rate was somewhat low. It appears that the most 
rapid annual immigration rate from British agriculture was during the 
1820s, 0.77 percent, and even this figure falls far below the average for 
the contemporary Third World, 1.8 percent. 13 However, the combined 
share of Irish and native-born immigration in the total increase of 
nonagricultural employment ranged between 35 and 48 percent, figures 
which straddle that for the Third World today, 39.3 percent. 14 This 
suggests that British urban immigration experience was quite normal. 
Note, however, that the drift in those immigration rates in Table 1 
suggests the operation of Irish crowding-out. When the Irish immigra- 
tion rate reaches its peak in the 1840s, the rate of immigration from 
British agriculture reaches its trough, indeed an enormous fall from 0.51 
percent per year in the 1830s to 0.21 percent per year in the 1840s. 
Furthermore, when the Irish immigration rate picks up after the 1810s, 
the rate of immigration from British agriculture falls off with a decade 
lag. In both the short run and the long run, there does appear to be some 
suggestion of Irish crowding-out. 

Industrialization and Elastic Labor Supplies 

No doubt cheap labor can give a temporary industrial location 
advantage to any town. Thus, the "Report on the State of the Irish Poor 
in Great Britain" felt that a crucial ingredient to urban growth up North 
was "an unlimited supply of Irish labourers." 15 But what about the 

12 Pollard, "Labour in Great Britain," Table 34 and p. 141. 

13 Michael Todaro, "Urbanization in Developing Nations: Trends, Prospects and Policies," in 
P. K. Ghosh, ed., Urban Development in the Third World (Westport, Conn., 1984), Table 4. Allen 
C. Kelley and Jeffrey G. Williamson, What Drives Third World City Growth'! (Princeton, 1984), 
chap. 3. 

14 Todaro, "Urbanization," Table 4. 

15 "State of the Irish Poor," p. xxxvi. 
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impact of unlimited supplies of Irish labor on industrialization at the 
national level? Pollard summarizes the view of the majority: 

There is thus an impressive degree of agreement among observers of the British 
industrial revolution that it was characterized by low wages and abundant labour, and 
that the cheap and elastic labour supply itself played an instrumental part in the progress 
of industrialization. . . . Ireland functioned predominantly as a labour reservoir . . . 
disguised unemployment on Irish soil corresponds to the agricultural sector in the Lewis 
[labor surplus] model, and Irish labour became an integral part of British industrializa- 
tion. 16 

Certainly the thesis seems plausible: disguised unemployment in Irish 
agriculture would have ensured an elastic labor supply for Britain, the 
elastic labor supply would have held wages down, which would have 
favored the expansion of the labor-intensive sectors (like textiles), and 
which also would have shifted the distribution of income away from 
labor and toward capital, that is, making more investment and accumu- 
lation possible. So far, however, the thesis has not been confronted with 
any quantitative evidence. 

This paper will offer a quantitative assessment of all three of these 
important issues — real wages, crowding-out, and industrialization. As 6 
Grada suggested some time ago, the assessment requires two bits of 
information: the size of the Irish immigrations and the nature of labor 
demand in Britain.' 7 Most of the paper is devoted to a reconstruction of 
these two ingredients. Once we have them in hand, we can then get 
some answers to the questions involving Irish labor absorption during 
the British industrial revolution. 

II. WHO WERE THE IRISH AND WHERE DID THEY GO IN BRITAIN? 

The Irish Were Unskilled 

Since Adam Smith noted that the Irish accounted for most of the 
porters, coalheavers, and prostitutes in eighteenth-century London, 
conventional wisdom has had it that the Irish in Britain were over- 
whelmingly unskilled. 18 Certainly expert witnesses whose accounts 
appeared in the 1836 "Report on the State of the Irish Poor in Great 
Britain" viewed the Irish that way, and the 1851 census confirmed it 
with hard data. Agricultural laborers aside, that the vast majority of the 

16 Pollard, "Labour in Great Britain," pp. 102 and 115. 

17 O Gr&da, "Some Aspects," p. 65. 

18 J. H. Clapham, "Irish Immigration into Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century," Bulletin of 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 20 (July 1933), vol. 5, pt. 3, pp. 596-605; 
Redford, Labour Migration, chap. 9; E. P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class 
(New York, 1963), pp. 433-34; J. L. Hammond and B. Hammond, The Bleak Age (New York, 
1947), p. 38; T. W. Freeman, Pre-F amine Ireland: A Study in Historical Geography (Manchester, 
1957); Hunt, Regional Wage Variations, p. 286; M. O. 6 Tuathaigh, "The Irish in Nineteenth- 
Century Britain: Problems of Integration," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 31 (1981), 
pp. 149-73; David Fitzpatrick, Irish Emigration, 1800-1921 (Dublin, 1984). 
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Irish were in unskilled employment in 1851 can be readily documented 
for Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford. 19 Detailed analysis of London's 
1851 census enumerations suggests the same. 20 Furthermore, the Irish 
"arrived in England with a high rate of illiteracy, approaching twice that 
of the English." 21 Perhaps this was partly because of the costs of 
migration, since the poorer Irish could only afford transportation to 
Britain rather than to America. 22 

In short, it seems reasonable to treat the Irish for the most part as 
arriving in Britain illiterate and unskilled (as they did in America, thus 
swelling labor supplies in low-wage occupations). 23 It follows that they 
had only a trivial impact on the skilled labor supply. It also seems 
reasonable to treat the Irish as entering a competitive unskilled urban 
labor market where wage discrimination was infrequent. Nonetheless, 
the Irish may well have been slow to acquire skills and thus to move out 
of low- wage occupations. Their slow rate of upward mobility may have 
been due to occupational discrimination or to the fact that being poor, 
they could ill afford the investment in acquiring skills either for 
themselves or their children. 

The Irish Were Urban 

When the British census first asked "where were you born?" in 1841, 
the answers confirmed what observers believed they already knew: the 
Irish immigrant concentrated in urban areas. Furthermore, the main 
ports of entry on the passage across the Irish Sea were Liverpool, 
London, Glasgow, and Bristol, so it is hardly surprising that the 
heaviest concentrations of the Irish-born tended to be in those cities 
very early in the nineteenth century. 24 In short, the Irish exodus was 
"part of a much wider pattern of rural-to-urban migration within a 
developing Atlantic economy." 25 

Where did the Irish go in Britain? Table 2 offers a summary by 

19 R. Lawton, "Irish Immigration to England and Wales in the Mid-Nineteenth Century," Irish 
Geography, 4 (1959), pp. 50-52; T. Dillon, "The Irish in Leeds, 1851-1861," Publications of the 
Thoresby Society, 54, pt. 1 (1973), p. 6; C. Richardson, "Irish Settlement in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century Bradford," Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Social Research, 20 (May 1968), p. 52. 

20 Lynn H. Lees, Exiles of Erin: Irish Migrants in Victorian London (Ithaca, N.Y., 1979), pp. 
92-101, and especially her "Patterns of Lower-Class Life: Irish Slum Communities in Nineteenth- 
Century London," in S. Thernstrom and R. Sennett, eds., Nineteenth-Century Cities: Essays in 
the New Urban Histories (New Haven, Conn., 1969), Table 2, p. 371. 

21 E. D. Steele, "The Irish Presence in the North of England, 1850-1914," Northern History, 12 
(1976), p. 224. 

22 Lees, Exiles of Erin, p. 43. 

23 Joel Mokyr and Cormac O Grida, "Emigration and Poverty in Prefamine Ireland," Explora- 
tions in Economic History, 19 (Oct. 1982), pp. 360-84. 

24 Lees, Exiles of Erin, p. 44; Brenda Collins, "Irish Emigration to Dundee and Paisley During 
the First Half of the Nineteenth Century," in J. M. Goldstrom and L. A. Clark, eds., Irish 
Population, Economy and Society: Essays in Honour of the Late K. H. Connell (Oxford, 1981), p. 
197; 6 Tuathaigh, "The Irish," p. 52. 

25 Lees, Exiles of Erin, p. 42. 
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Table 2 

WHERE DID THE IRISH GO IN BRITAIN? 
THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE IRISH-BORN, 1841-1861: 
MAJOR AREAS IN BRITAIN 



City or Region 




CELTSHARE 






PERCELT 




1841 


1851 


1861 


1841 


1851 


1861 


Seven biggest cities 














London 


17.6% 


14.9% 


13.3% 


3.9% 


4.6% 


3.8% 


Liverpool 


11.9 


11.5 


10.4 


17.3 


22.3 


18.9 


Glasgow 


10.7 


8.2 


7.7 


16.2 


18.2 


15.7 


Manchester 


8.3 


7.2 


6.5 


11.6 


13.1 


11.3 


Edinburgh 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


4.0 


6.5 


5.2 


Birmingham 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


2.6 


4.0 


3.8 


Leeds 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


3.3 


4.9 


5.0 


Seven biggest cities 


52.1 


46.0 


42.4 


6.8 


8.2 


7.2 


"All" cities 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


5.5 


6.9 


6.0 


Lancashire 


25.5 


26.1 


27.0 


6.4 


9.3 


8.9 


All Britain 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2.3 


3.5 


3.5 


Addendum: Share in 














total British 














population of the 














seven biggest cities 


17.9 


19.5 


20.6 









a The number of cities underlying the calculations for these three census years varies; thus, "all" 
cities under CELTSHARE are not comparable. 

Sources and notes: Census data, where CELTSHARE equals percent of Britain's Irish-born 
residing in that area, and PERCELT equals percent of that area's population Irish-born. 



reference to two statistics: the percent of Britain's Irish-born in various 
parts of Britain, CELTSHARE; and the percent of a given area's 
population that was Irish-born, PERCELT. While PERCELT offers a 
measure of density independent of the size of the urban labor market of 
which the Irish were a part, CELTSHARE may be dominated by the 
sheer size of that labor market. PERCELT tells us more about the labor 
market attractions of a given area than does CELTSHARE, and the two 
measures very often behave quite differently. For example, while 
London absorbed the largest share of Britain's Irish, it did not have a 
very high Irish density. Indeed, had London had the same Irish-born 
density as did the next six biggest cities in Britain, her share of Britain's 
Irish-born in 1841 might have been more like a third rather than 17.6 
percent. The same was true of Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Leeds, all 
of which had a large share of the Irish, but only because they were big 
cities, not because the Irish favored them for any other reason. In any 
case, Table 2 certainly confirms that the Irish were urban: in 1841, 52.1 
percent of them were in Britain's seven biggest cities at a time when 
those cities had only 17.9 percent of Britain's population. 
Table 2 also suggests a drift of the Irish away from big-city locations 
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to smaller, rapid-growing industrial city locations, especially those up 
north. The seven biggest cities found their share of the Irish-born 
declining sharply over the two decades 1841-1861 even though most of 
them experienced a rise in the Irish density or PERCELT. Their share 
(CELTSHARE) dropped from 52.1 percent in 1841, to 46 percent in 
1851, and to 42.4 percent in 1861. This drift away from Britain's big 
cities is all the more striking given that these seven cities increased their 
share of total population from 17.9 to 20.6 percent over the same period. 

The Irish Immigrants Were Adults 

Migration is selective. Like any other investment, migration entailed 
costs, and these were sufficiently large for nineteenth-century long- 
distance moves to require significant returns. Thus, migration tended to 
select those with the greatest chance for immediate employment which 
would stretch over a long additional lifetime — that is, it selected young 
adults. The greater the influence of "job pull" at the destination, the 
greater the selectivity bias favoring young adults. The greater the 
influence of "famine push" at the origin, the less the selectivity bias. 
The implications of the age-selectivity bias under normal job-pull 
conditions can be, and was, profound. It implies a lower dependency 
rate and a higher labor participation rate among the immigrants, thus 
suggesting that the impact of immigration on the recipient labor force is 
far greater than an examination of population figures would suggest. It 
also implies that the recipient nation is a net importer of human capital, 
as the investment in the young adult immigrant has already been made 
in the sending country. For major immigrant countries this human 
capital inflow may be quite significant 26 — unless, of course, the returns 
to this human capital are remitted home. It also suggests that the 
immigrants may be a smaller welfare burden than the non-immigrants. 27 
True, the Irish were a disproportionately large share of the paupers in 
the early and mid-nineteenth century — they were, after all, unskilled, 
poor, and thus more vulnerable to economic disaster. 28 But the Irish 
must have been a smaller real or social burden on society to the extent 
that they were young adults rather than dependent children or the very 
old. 

Certainly the age selectivity of Irish emigrants has long been appre- 
ciated. For example, Irish emigrants under age 15 accounted for only 
14.8 percent of total Irish emigrants in the 1860s while they accounted 

26 Paul J. Uselding, "Conjectural Estimates of Gross Human Capital Inflows to the American 
Economy, 1790-1860," Explorations in Economic History, 9 (Fall 1971), pp. 50-61 ; Larry Neal and 
Paul J. Uselding, "Immigration, A Neglected Source of American Economic Growth, 1790-1912," 
Oxford Economic Papers, 24 (March 1972), pp. 68-88. 

"Julian L. Simon, "Immigrants, Taxes, and Welfare in the United States," Population and 
Development Review, 10 (March 1984), pp. 55-69. 

28 Before 1834, of course, the Irish rarely qualified for "official" poor relief in Britain. However, 
they did receive "unofficial" welfare transfers, thus implying a financial burden. 
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Table 3 

THE SHARE OF THE BRITISH POPULATION IRISH-BORN, 1851 and 1861 



Percent Share 



Irish Greater Than or 
Equal to Age 20 in Total 



Irish in Population Greater than 

Year and Region Total or Equal to 20 



1851: 

All Scotland 7.2% 9.4% 

Scotland's cities 12.6 15.8 

All England and Wales 2.9 3.9 

England and Wales's cities 6.1 8.0 

All Britain 3.5 4.7 

Britain's cities 6.9 8.9 

1861: 

All Scotland 6.7 10.2 

Scotland's cities 10.6 15.7 

All England and Wales 3.0 4.5 

England and Wales's cities 5.2 7.8 

All Britain 3.5 5.3 

Britain's cities 6.0 8.8 



Sources and notes: See notes to Table 4. 

for 32.8 percent of the Irish population itself. 29 The same was true of 
Irish emigrants to America in the 1830s. 30 And what was true of the 
early nineteenth century was even more true of the late nineteenth 
century. 31 

The age selectivity of Irish immigrants is likely to matter to any 
assessment of the impact of the Irish on British labor markets. This can 
be seen quite clearly in Table 3. While the Irish-born in Britain were 
only 3.5 percent of the total population in 1851, the Irish-bora 20 years 
of age or older were 4.7 percent of the British population age 20 or older, 
a good deal bigger share. Indeed, Irish-born adults were 8.9 percent of 
all adults in British cities at the time of the 1851 census, a figure two and 
a half times their population share in Britain as a whole. Similar results 
appear when Scotland, England, and Wales are examined indepen- 

29 Joel Mokyr, Why Ireland Starved: A Quantitative and Analytical History of the Irish Economy 
(London, 1983), Table 8.1, p. 234. 

30 Charlotte Erickson, "Emigration from the British Isles to the U.S.A. in 1831," Population 
Studies, 35 (July 1981), pp. 183-84; Mokyr and 0 Grada, "Emigration and Poverty"; Cormac O 
Grada, "Across the Briny Ocean: Some Thoughts on Irish Emigration to America, 1800-1850," in 
T. Devine and D. Dickson, eds., Ireland and Scotland: Essays in Comparative Economic and 
Social History (Edinburgh, 1983). 

31 Cormac 0 Grada, "A Note on Nineteenth-Century Irish Emigration Statistics," Population 
Studies, 29 (March 1975), p. 146. 
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dently. Age selectivity can also play a role in interpreting trends. While 
the share of the Irish-born in the British population remained unchanged 
between the 1851 and 1861 censuses (3.5 percent), it appears that 
Irish-born adults increased their share (from 4.7 to 5.3 percent). 

The details of immigrant age selectivity are summarized in Table 4 for 
1851 and 1861. The gap between the Irish immigrant and the total British 
age distributions is enormous. For example, in 1861, 83.4 percent of the 
Irish in Britain's cities were adults (greater than or equal to 20) while the 
figure for the non-Irish in Britain's cities was much lower, 54.7 percent. 
Rural areas reveal the same gap, 81.2 versus 53.1 percent. Furthermore, 
the data in Table 4 confirm the traditional view that the famine served 
to lower the age-selectivity bias: 74.4 percent of the Irish-born in 
Britain's cities were adults in 1851, a figure somewhat lower than that 
for 1861. 

Table 4 should also serve to dispel the notion that the Irish obeyed 
different laws of migration than did other immigrants into Britain's 
cities, at least with regard to age selectivity. While 74.4 percent of the 
Irish immigrants in Britain's cities were adults at the time of the 1851 
census enumeration, 77 percent of the non-Irish immigrants were 
adults. 

HI. HOW BIG WAS THE IRISH INFLOW? 

The Debate Over Magnitudes 

Most of the debates surrounding the impact of the Irish on the British 
economy during the First Industrial Revolution hinge on the size of the 
migrations. Unfortunately, "there are no reliable estimates of even total 
emigration during the years between Waterloo and the Famine." 32 The 
Emigration Commissioner's figures for the 1820s and 1830s are nothing 
more than informed guesses, and the British census enumerators did not 
ask "where were you born?" until 1841. But we must make some effort 
to estimate the Irish in Britain prior to the Great Famine. After all, 
without those estimates how are we to assess the impact of Irish labor 
supplies on the British standard of living, on the crowding-out of 
native-born labor, on the deflection of discouraged native-born from 
Britain's cities, and on industrialization with cheap labor? Furthermore, 
there is reason to believe that the Irish migrations were quantitatively 
important even prior to the Great Famine. 33 Indeed, in the "Report on 
the State of the Irish Poor in Great Britain" Cornewall Lewis argued 
that the Irish migrations of the 1820s and 1830s were "nearly unparal- 
lelled in the history of the world." 34 

Before moving on to the new estimates offered in this section, some 

32 6 Gracla, "Some Aspects," p. 65. 

33 Ibid. 

34 "State of the Irish Poor," p. 429. 
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Table 4 

POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY AGE: IMMIGRANTS AND NON-IMMIGRANTS, 

1851 and 1861 







1851 




1861 


Region and Group 


Less Than 
Age 20 


Greater Than or 
Equal to 20 


Less Than 
Age 20 


Greater Than or 
Equal to 20 


ocouana 
Cities 
Irish immigrants 
Other immigrants 
Non-immigrants 
Total 


29.5% 
25.6 
62.0 
43.7 


70.5% 
74.4 
38.0 
56.3 


17.6% 
} 47.4 
44.3 


82.4% 

52.6 

55.7 


Rural 
Irish immigrants 
Other 
Total 


28.9% 

47.8 

46.8 


71.1% 

52.2 

53.2 


17.9% 

48.4 

47.0 


82.1% 

51.6 

53.0 


fcngland and Wales 
Cities 

Irish immigrants 
Other immigrants 
Non-immigrants 
Total 


24.6% 
22.7 
58.6 
42.7 


75.4% 
77.3 
41.4 
57.3 


16.2% 
}45.0 
43.5 


83.8% 

55.0 

56.5 


Rural 
Irish immigrants 
Other 
Total 


28.0% 

46.7 

46.5 


72.0% 

53.3 

53.5 


19.1% 

46.7 

46.2 


80.9% 

53.3 

53.8 


Britain 
Cities 
Irish immigrants 
Other immigrants 
Non-immigrants 
Total 


25.6% 
23.0 
58.9 
42.8 


74.4% 
77.0 
41.1 
57.2 


16.6% 
}45.3 
43.6 


83.4% 

54.7 

56.4 


Rural 
Irish immigrants 
Other 
Total 


28.3% 

46.9 

46.5 


71.7% 

53.1 

53.5 


18.8% 

46.9 

46.3 


81.2% 

53.1 

53.7 



Sources and notes: For 1851: The 1851 Census where "cities" are the aggregate of 61 principal 
towns in England and Wales (including London) and 9 in Scotland. For 1861: The 1861 Census 
where "cities" are the aggregate of 61 principal towns in England and Wales (including London) 
and 20 in Scotland. In both cases, "non-immigrants" are those born in the city, and "immigrants" 
are those born elsewhere. The 1861 Census does not distinguish between city immigrants and city- 
born for those born in England and Wales, but rather only county of birth (of which the city may be 
a part). 
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quantitative underbrush must be cleared away. First, it should be made 
clear that the annual immigration of the Irish into Britain is of limited 
interest to us here. Instead, it is the stock of Irish in Britain who 
survived that matters to any assessment of the labor market impact, and 
mortality rates were high in the very cities in which the Irish tended to 
settle. Second, the immediate descendants of the Irish-born must be 
included in the accounting. After all, in the absence of the Irish 
immigrants, the British labor force would have been diminished still 
further as the children of the immigrants would never have made their 
entrance into the labor market 15 or 20 years later. Since the Irish-born 
tended to be young adults, they would also have tended to produce more 
offspring after arrival than would a comparable-sized native-born pop- 
ulation. The age selectivity of the immigrants would, therefore, have 
served to augment future labor force growth rates through this influence 
(and, of course, it would have served to lower future labor force growth 
rates in Ireland). Third, it is not the Irish population in Britain which 
concerns us here but rather the Irish labor force. We have already seen 
that the immigrants tended to be young adults, and thus they should 
have had higher labor participation rates than the native-born. The 
critical issue, however, is whether they were sufficiently higher to really 
matter. Fourth, this paper's focus will be the Irish impact on the total 
British labor force economy-wide. When confronted with the evidence 
that "only" 3.5 percent of the British population was Irish in 1851, the 
literature typically points out that the share was far higher in the cities 
(6.9 percent) and in the northern cities in particular. In addition, the 
literature also points out that the Irish were a far higher proportion of 
some notable occupations. Thus, for example, the Irish are viewed by 
Pollard as "shock troops" in Manchester's textile industry, even 
though they might appear less important to the overall British econ- 
omy. 35 Qualifications like Pollard's are only relevant, of course, if one 
believes that the British labor market was highly segmented, and that 
wages were not linked between various regional labor markets. If, on 
the contrary, they were closely linked, then the fact that the Irish 
were a very high share of the total employed in some regions and 
occupations is irrelevant. Only the aggregate British labor force im- 
pact of the Irish would matter. Although this issue will be raised again 
in Section VII, I do not believe that British labor markets were 
regionally segmented anything like the degree necessary to make an 
economy-wide assessment inappropriate. What follows, therefore, are 
estimates of the impact of the Irish on British labor markets in the 
aggregate. 



35 Pollard, "Labour in Great Britain. 
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Estimating the Irish in Britain, 1787-1871 

Estimating the stock of Irish in Britain faces two main problems: 
reconstructing the Irish-born in Britain prior to the 1841 census and 
converting the Irish-born into what Clapham called the "effective 
Irish." The details of the estimation are offered elsewhere; Table 5 (col. 
2) reports a summary. 36 

These estimates of the Irish in Britain, 1787-1871, are certainly 
consistent with the traditional view that the Irish immigration was 
extensive prior to the Great Famine. 37 Indeed, the yearly rates of 
growth of the Irish in Britain implied by these estimates are as follows: 

1787-1821 6.7% 1831-1841 3.7% 1851-1861 1.0% 

1821-183 1 4.7 1841-1851 5.4 1861-1871 -0.4 

The big surprise is that the growth of the Irish in Britain was as high 
between the 1780s and the late 1820s as it was during the famine 
conditions of the "Hungry Forties." It could be argued, of course, that 
the base is so small in 1787 to make the 6.7 percent yearly growth rate 
up to 1821 in some sense irrelevant. In any case, the estimates gain 
further credibility by the fact that the decadal growth rates appear to be 
consistent with qualitative accounts of the Irish migrations. The esti- 
mates capture the migration boom of the 1820s, the slump of the 1830s, 
and, of course, the famine-fed migration boom of the 1840s. 

The Impact of the Irish on the British Labor Force, 1787-1871 

We have already seen that the Irish immigrants were disproportion- 
ately young adults, but we need far more information to infer their labor 
force impact. The details of this calculation are reported elsewhere 
where activity rates by age and sex for the contemporary Third World 
are applied to the age-sex distributions reported for the Irish in the 
British censuses. 38 This is hardly the first application of Third World 
activity rates to British demographic history; Wrigley and Schofield did 
the same in The Population History of England to construct dependency 
rates for 1541-1871. 39 The results of the exercise are certainly striking. 

The Irish-born did have higher labor participation rates than did 



36 See my discussion paper "Irish Immigration," Appendix B, available upon request. 

37 G. O'Brien, An Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine (Dublin, 1921), pp. 
207-21; Redford, Labour Migration, pp. 132-70; William F. Adams, Ireland and Irish Emigration 
to the New World from 1815 to the Famine (New Haven, Conn., 1932). 

38 See my discussion paper "Irish Immigration," Appendix C, available upon request. 

39 E. A. Wrigley and R. S. Schofield, The Population History of England, 1541-1871: A 
Reconstruction (Cambridge, Mass., 1981), pp. 443-50. 
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British residents in general, and the gap was very large. The following 
figures summarize the details: 



Census Year 


Irish-born 


British 


Difference 


1831 


.569 


.443 


.126 


1841 


.569 


.452 


.117 


1851 


.555 


.455 


.100 


1861 


.611 


.456 


.155 



These estimates gain additional credibility from the fact that the British 
rates almost exactly correspond to Feinstein's for 1831 (.443 versus 
.441) and 1861 (.456 versus .467). 40 The "dip" in 1851 also faithfully 
reflects the fact that the famine in the 1840s generated Irish migrations 
that were more a family affair, involving more dependents. In short, 
there is reason to believe that the activity rates underlying our labor 
force estimates are close to the mark. 

When the Irish-born labor participation rates are applied to the Irish, 
we get the estimates of the Irish laborers in Britain in Table 5 (col. 3), 
which, in turn, can be compared with the British labor force. As a share 
of the British labor force, the Irish rise from 3.4 to 8.8 percent over the 
four decades following 1821. The biggest jump, of course, is registered 
during the Hungry Forties when almost one-quarter of the increase in 
the British labor force was Irish. Furthermore, the timing of the increase 
is suggestive: the period when the Irish impact on the British labor force 
was most significant (1821-1861) coincides with an episode of rapid 
industrialization and rising inequality. 41 

Table 6 offers an explicit counterfactual: How fast would the British 
labor force have grown in the absence of the Irish? For the four decades 
as a whole following 1821, the answer seems to be that the British labor 
force would have grown by 0.15 percent per year less, while during the 
Hungry Forties it would have grown by 0.26 percent per year less. Are 
these differences big enough to have mattered? In some sense they seem 
small, but in a relatively slow-growing economy like this one, "small" 
numbers can be deceiving. 42 In any case, a lower growth rate in the 
unskilled labor force in a Britain without the Irish may have had a very 
profound impact upon those with whom the Irish directly competed. 

40 Charles H. Feinstein, "Capital Formation in Great Britain," in P. Mathias and M. M. Postan, 
eds., The Cambridge Economic History of Europe: Volume VII: The Industrial Economies: 
Capital, Labour, and Enterprise, part 1 (Cambridge, 1978), p. 85. 

41 Williamson, Did British Capitalism Breed Inequality'? 

42 Jeffrey G. Williamson, "Why Was British Growth So Slow During the Industrial Revolution?" 
this Journal, 44 (Sept. 1984), pp. 687-712. 
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Table 6 

BRITISH LABOR FORCE GROWTH WITH AND WITHOUT THE IRISH, 1787-1861 

(percent per year) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




Actual: 


Counterfactual: 




Period 


With the Irish 


Without the Irish 


Difference 


1787-1821 


1.35% 


1.27% 


.08% 


1821-1831 


1.51 


1.38 


.13 


1831-1841 


1.55 


1.44 


.11 


1841-1851 


1.45 


1.19 


.26 


1851-1861 


1.08 


1.00 


.08 


1787-1821 


1.35 


1.27 


.08 


1821-1841 


1.53 


1.41 


.12 


1841-1861 


1.26 


1.09 


.17 


1821-1861 


1.40 


1.25 


.15 



Sources and notes: Col. (1) calculated from Table 5, col. (4). Col. (2) calculated from Table 5, col. 
(7). 



IV. HOW BRITISH LABOR MARKETS ABSORBED THE IRISH 

Immigrant Absorption and Crowding-Out in Partial Equilibrium 

Any economic model predicts that immigration tends to make labor 
cheap in the recipient country, at least in the short run. 43 In Britain 
between the 1820s and the 1850s, this would have been manifested, 
other things constant, by high pauper and poor-relief incidence among 
the immigrant Irish and the unskilled native-born with whom the Irish 
competed. It should also have been manifested by a high incidence of 
the immigrants among low-wage occupations, pushed into marginal 
service employment by the labor glut. Such employment would include 
Mayhew's "unorganized" service sector, especially in the northern 
cities, the main points of Irish entry. In the longer run, the Irish should 
have tended to lower real earnings of the unskilled everywhere in 
Britain. The real issue, however, is not whether the Irish tended to 
lower real wages in Britain, but rather the extent to which growth in 
living standards was suppressed and inequality fostered. These are 
purely empirical issues, not debates over economic interpretation. 

Simple partial equilibrium analysis should help motivate these issues. 
As we shall see, two critical parameters are required to evaluate 
Britain's absorptive capacity: the elasticity of demand for (unskilled) 
labor and the elasticity of supply of the British native-born. Suppose the 
domestic labor supply is augmented by an exogenous influx of Irish 
("pushed" by the Malthusian devil, the potato famine, or the demise of 

43 This section draws heavily on Jeffrey G. Williamson, "Immigrant-Inequality Trade-Offs in the 
Promised Land: Income Distribution and Absorptive Capacity Prior to the Quotas," in B. 
Chiswick, ed., The Gateway: U.S. Immigration Issues and Policies (Washington, D.C., 1982), pp. 
254-58. 
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L'nb^ 1 ' L NB (t) L'(t) City Labor Force 



LABOR ABSORPTION IN BRITISH CITIES WITH IMMIGRANTS PUSHED FROM 
IRELAND: PARTIAL EQUILIBRIUM 



cottage industry), and the domestic labor market is given sufficient time 
to surmount downward wage rigidity. What real wage decline is 
required to induce British firms to hire the Irish-augmented labor force? 
If we view Figure 1 as a description of urban labor markets in Britain, 
high native-born labor supply elasticities make sense because they 
would reflect the presence of a large rural sector which serves as 
alternative employment for the potential British city immigrant. Thus, 
the high native-born labor supply elasticity implies "discouraged" 
native-born crowded out of city labor markets by "unfair" Irish 
competition, and large changes in the ethnic composition of the urban 
labor force are implied as well. The more the British are responsive to 
the crowding-out, the less a real wage decline will be necessary to 
accommodate the Irish. High demand elasticities for unskilled labor 
would imply high absorption rates on the demand side, therefore 
inducing only modest crowding-out of the native-born on the supply 
side and implying equally modest real wage declines to accommodate 
the new immigrants. 
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Figure 2 

IMMIGRANT LABOR ABSORPTION IN BRITISH CITIES: PUSH VERSUS PULL IN 

PARTIAL EQUILIBRIUM 



Figure 1 is drawn under the assumption that the Irish immigration is 
exogenous, so that the aggregate Irish-augmented labor supply shifts to 
the right by equal amounts at every wage level. In other words, "push" 
forces in Ireland are assumed to do all the work, while the "pull" of 
labor market conditions in Britain's cities is ignored. The assumption is 
extreme, and it implies an asymmetric treatment of native-born and 
Irish immigrants to Britain's cities. Suppose instead that the Irish also 
respond to employment conditions in Britain, higher wages attracting 
them and lower wages discouraging them. How would Figure 1 be 
revised? The aggregate labor supply curve would be more elastic so that 
the same exogenous push forces in Ireland would serve to crowd out 
some of the Irish themselves, and a portion of the Irish would return 
home discouraged. These two cases, one with only push and one with 
both push and pull, are described in Figure 2. Here we see that when the 
migrants are in addition responsive to employment conditions in 
Britain's cities, fewer native-born are crowded out and the real wage 
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declines by less (w p versus w pp ). The contrast can be summarized using 
the notation in Figure 2: 





Push Only 




Push and Pull Combined 


Labor force expansion 


BC 


> 


EF 


Size of push 


AC 




DG 


Irish immigration 


AC 


> 


DF 


Irish crowded out 


0 


< 


FG 


Native-born crowded out 


AB 


> 


DE 


Wage decline 


(w - w p ) 


> 


(w - w pp ) 



To the extent, therefore, that we continue to take the Irish immigrations 
as exogenous, we overstate their impact on the real wage and internal 
migration in Britain. 

Figure 1 also employs simple comparative statics: "labor demand in 
r" is drawn under the conventional assumption of fixed endowments 
and constant technologies. This characterization is obviously inappro- 
priate for Britain between 1821 and 1861: she absorbed the Irish while 
undergoing capital accumulation, skill growth, and technical progress. 
Suppose these buoyant growth conditions are characterized by "labor 
demand in t + 1" in Figure 1. Assuming no change in the wage 
elasticities underlying the labor demand and supply functions, then the 
impact of the Irish influx on employment and the real wage is exactly the 
same as along "labor demand in What is different about this case, of 
course, is that the real wage increases despite the immigration. To really 
understand the Irish absorption problem, we therefore need to know the 
following: What was the elasticity of labor demand during the 1821-1861 
period? How much did the demand for labor shift over the period? 

Modeling the British Economy in General Equilibrium 

The qualitative stories underlying Figure 1 are simple enough. Their 
quantitative application to the nineteenth-century British economy is a 
bit more complex. The application makes use of a four-sector general 
equilibrium model which has already been developed, estimated, and 
applied to another set of problems. Page constraints do not make it 
possible to present the model here, but all readers will wish to learn that 
it has been estimated with data drawn from the early 1820s. 44 The model 
was then asked to predict British trends between 1821 and 1861. It did 
extremely well. Thus encouraged, we can use the model to assess the 
issue of Irish absorption with some confidence. 

44 Development of the model and tests of its quantitative relevance are reported at length in my 
Did British Capitalism Breed Inequality? An exposition of the model can also be found in my 
discussion paper "Irish Immigration," available upon request. 
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Table 7 

IMMIGRANT ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY IN BRITAIN, GIVEN RESOURCE 
ENDOWMENTS, TECHNOLOGY, AND WORLD MARKET CONDITIONS 







Elasticities 




(1) 


(2) 




Impact of L* and POP* on 


Impact of the Real Unskilled 


Year 


the Real Unskilled Wage 


Wage on Labor Demand 


1821 


-0.767 


-1.304 


1861 


-0.705 


-1.418 


1891 


-0.729 


-1.372 



Sources and notes: See text for a description of col. (1). It estimates the joint impact of L* and 
POP* on the real unskilled wage. Col. (2) inverts col. (1) and measures the impact of a 1 percent 
rise in the unskilled real wage on the demand for unskilled labor. 



V. BRITAIN'S IMMIGRANT ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY, 1821-1861 

How elastic was the aggregate demand for immigrant unskilled labor 
in nineteenth-century Britain? It is not possible to supply econometric 
estimates for the British economy at this time, but we can report the 
elasticities implied by our model while comparing them with the 
abundant estimates we do have for the twentieth century. 

Table 7 reports the full general equilibrium impact on the real 
unskilled wage from a 1 percent change in the unskilled labor force and 
in the population of which unskilled households were a part. Clearly, the 
more pronounced the decline in the real wage in the face of an 
Irish-augmented unskilled labor force, the greater the immigrant- 
absorption problem. The smaller the decline in the real wage, the better 
is the economy able to absorb the immigrants. Table 7 also reports the 
elasticity of labor demand in response to a real wage change: according 
to the model, that demand elasticity was quite high, between 1 .3 and 1 .4 
throughout the nineteenth century. While these must be viewed as 
long-run absorption elasticities — the economy is given all the time it 
needs to rearrange resources within sectors and between them — they 
may still seem implausibly high to the critical reader. (See, for example, 
Cormac £) Grada's recent paper where he finds elasticities around 0.6 
for British cotton textiles between 1835 and 1856. ) 45 Indeed, even under 
the optimistic assumption of Cobb-Douglas technologies the elasticity 
of demand for labor cannot exceed unity within any sector. That 
statement certainly holds for one sector, but what about an economy 
with many sectors? In the latter case, the demand for labor can be 
affected indirectly by substitution between various outputs. Cheap labor 
will encourage the expansion of labor-intensive sectors, thus increasing 

45 Cormac 6 Gr4da, "Technical Change in the Mid-Nineteenth Century British Cotton Industry: 
A Note," Journal of European Economic History, 13 (Fall 1984), pp. 345-52. 
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the ability of the economy as a whole to absorb an Irish-augmented 
labor force. So it was in Britain in the nineteenth century, and so it is in 
our model. In any case, these elasticities are hardly unusual even by the 
standards of econometric estimates for the mid-twentieth century. Jean 
Grossman has found the real wage impact of immigrant labor supply to 
be even smaller for contemporary America (about -0.2) than we 
estimate for early nineteenth-century Britain (about -0.75). 46 The 
survey by Hammermesh and Grant reports a range of own-wage 
elasticities, -2.59 < 17 < -0.18, which brackets the estimates here in 
Table 7. 47 

Not only was the demand for unskilled labor fairly elastic during the 
period of Irish immigrations, but the demand for unskilled labor was 
shifting to the right at a good clip. The model estimates that the unskilled 
labor demand function was growing at about 2 percent per year, far 
enough in excess of the unskilled labor supply growth (1.4 percent per 
year) to create increased unskilled labor scarity and a rise in the real 
wage. 

Britain found it relatively easy to absorb the Irish, it appears. The 
elasticity of demand for unskilled immigrant labor was probably quite 
high, and the demand for unskilled labor seems to have shifted to the 
right at a fast rate. Given those conditions, the only thing which would 
have created absorption problems in British labor markets would, of 
course, have been a very large supply of Irish immigrants. 

VI. A BRITISH INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION WITHOUT THE IRISH? 

We are now ready to combine the immigrant unskilled labor supply 
"shock" with accommodating unskilled labor demands. What was the 
impact of the Irish on the British economy? 

Recall that Table 6 estimated that the British labor force would have 
grown by 0.15 percent per year less without the Irish between 1821 and 
1861, and by 0.26 percent per year less during the Hungry Forties and 
the Irish Famine. Are these the relevant counterfactuals? Perhaps not. 
To be as generous with the elastic Irish labor supply hypothesis as 
possible, this section will pose a number of alternative counterfactuals 
of varying drama. First, we shall explore the impact of the Irish had the 
famine never taken place. This "no Irish Famine influx" counterfactual 
supposes that the Irish in Britain grew at the same rate in the 1840s as 
they did in the previous two decades. Since it turns out that the Irish 
immigrated to Britain at a very high rate even before the famine decade, 

46 Jean B. Grossman, "The Substitutability of Natives and Immigrants in Production," Review 
of Economics and Statistics, 64 (Nov. 1982), pp. 596-603. 

47 Daniel S. Hammermesh and James Grant, "Econometric Studies of Labor- Labor Substitution 
and their Implications for Policy," Journal of Human Resources, 14 (Fall 1979), Table 2, pp. 
526-27. 
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Table 8 

THE BRITISH INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION WITHOUT THE IRISH, 1821-1861 



Model's Predictions, 1821-1861 
Counterfactuals 







No Irish 




No More 




Actual With 


Famine 


Without the 


Irish After 


Growth per Year in: 


the Irish 


Influx 


Irish 


1821 


I flhrtr fnrop 


1.40% 


1.38% 


1.25% 


1.22% 


Pnnlllatinn 


1.23 


1.21 


1.12 


1.10 


Unskilled real wage 


0.92 


0.94 


1.04 


1.06 


Land rents, deflated 


1.82 


1.81 


1.70 


1.68 


Returns to capital, deflated 


-0.47 


-0.48 


-0.55 


-0.57 


Skilled real wage 


1.71 


1.70 


1.63 


1.61 


Real income 


2.35 


2.35 


2.30 


2.28 


Real income per capita 


1.12 


1.14 


1.18 


1.18 


Real income, non-Irish 


2.32 


2.32 


2.30 


2.30 


Real income per capita, non-Irish 


1.20 


1.20 


1.18 


1.18 


Manufacturing output, deflated 


3.17 


3.16 


3.14 


3.13 


Agricultural output, deflated 


1.37 


1.35 


1.24 


1.21 


Manufacturing less agricultural output 


1.80 


1.81 


1.90 


1.92 


Agricultural employment 


0.93 


0.90 


0.70 


0.65 


Nonagricultural employment 


1.58 


1.57 


1.46 


1.44 


Emigration rate from agriculture 


-0.84 


-0.87 


-1.07 


-1.12 



Source: See text. 



the British labor force would have been only marginally affected — the 
labor force growth rate declining from 1 .4 percent per year in fact to 1 .38 
percent per year in the "no Irish Famine influx" counterfactual world. 
Second, we shall explore the impact on the British economy had there 
been no Irish in Britain at all. This "without the Irish" counterfactual 
supposes that there were no Irish in Britain at any time over the four 
decades, 1821 included. Since the Irish labor force in Britain actually 
grew at a much faster rate than did the non-Irish labor force (3.87 versus 
1.25 percent per year), Britain "without the Irish" poses a counter- 
factual labor force growth considerably below the "no Irish Famine 
influx" counterfactual. Third, we shall explore the impact on Britain 
had no more Irish arrived after 1821, and had the Irish in 1821 
maintained their numbers with death rates just offsetting birth rates. 
This "no more Irish after 1821" counterfactual poses the greatest 
impact on the British labor force over the four decades as a whole. 
Finally, we shall explore the impact of the Irish on the Hungry Forties 
by taking the most extreme view. This "no more Irish after 1841" 
counterfactual will serve to offer an upper bound on the impact of the 
Irish, and on a decade which has attracted much comment and debate 
by historians of the First Industrial Revolution. Table 9 reports the 
Hungry Forties assessment and Table 8 reports the longer period. 

The key message emerging from Table 8 is that the Irish immigration 
mattered little to British development over these four decades. Their 
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impact is always of predictable sign, but the magnitudes are almost 
always very small. Suppose we focus on the most extreme counter- 
factual, "no more Irish after 1821." The counterfactual labor force 
growth rate would have declined by more than the population growth 
rate since, as we have already seen, the Irish had far higher labor 
participation rates. The counterfactual decline in the unskilled labor 
force, from 1.4 to 1.22 percent per year, is not trivial. Who would have 
gained? British common labor would have gained, of course, since the 
unskilled real wage would have grown at 1.06 rather than 0.92 percent 
per year. Part of the relatively slow rise in income at the bottom of the 
distribution in Britain was due to an Irish glut from below. But the 
magnitudes are hardly large enough to persuade me that a major role 
should be assigned to the Irish accounting for lagging real wage gains 
during the First Industrial Revolution. The Irish are simply not crucial 
to the British Standard-of-Living Debate. Who would have lost? All 
other British, of course. British landlords would have enjoyed less 
dramatic increases in rents for conventional Ricardian reasons. British 
capitalists would have faced even greater declines in their returns to 
capital for conventional diminishing-returns reasons. And skilled British 
workers — Hobsbawm's "labor aristocracy" — would have found their 
increased scarcity a little less noticeable, as one of the complementary 
inputs, unskilled labor, would have been a little more scarce. 

Once again, however, the key message is that British incomes were 
little affected by the Irish immigrations. Furthermore, the effects on 
British incomes were offsetting across social class. The British unskilled 
suffered a bit from Irish competition, while all other classes gained, 
landlords and capitalists in particular. The net effect was small. This can 
be seen most clearly in the middle of Table 8, where the impact on real 
income per capita is reported. Yes, per capita real incomes would have 
been higher had there been no more Irish after 1821. Yes, per capita real 
incomes of the non-Irish would have been lower had there been no more 
Irish after 1821, but the fall in per capita real income gains from 1.20 to 
1.18 percent per year would surely have gone unnoticed. In short, while 
the non-Irish enjoyed real income gains by the presence of Irish 
unskilled after 1821, those gains were tiny. 

What about industrialization? Since the labor force would have grown 
at a slower rate without the Irish, output would have grown slower too, 
including manufacturing. But which sectors would have been hardest 
hit? The answer is obvious — those sectors which were most unskilled- 
labor-intensive. Since agriculture was more unskilled-labor-intensive 
than industry, output would have shifted towards industry in the 
absence of the Irish. To repeat, Table 8 rejects the hypothesis that the 
Irish fostered industrialization. Had there been no Irish in Britain, 
agriculture would have suffered far more than industry. Only if we are 
concerned with industrial employment and output in isolation — as those 
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witnesses from Manchester before parliamentary committees in the 
1830s were — can we conclude that the Irish fostered industrialization in 
Britain. If instead we focus on industry's relative share of total output 
and employment, then it appears that the Irish inhibited industrializa- 
tion in Britain. 

The finding that Irish immigration tended to favor the expansion of 
agriculture more than manufacturing may seem especially odd to 
readers who are well aware that the Irish were never employed in 
agriculture with the same frequency as in industry. The resolution of the 
apparent anomaly is close at hand: in the absence of the Irish (whose 
point of entry was urban employment), British farm labor would have 
been encouraged to emigrate from agriculture at a more rapid rate. This 
can be seen in the bottom of Table 8. Had there been no more Irish after 
1821, agricultural employment growth would have declined (from 0.93 
to 0.65 percent per year) — in part because of a decline in agricultural 
output growth and in part because of the rise in labor scarcity encour- 
aging farmers to use less unskilled labor. And with the decline in 
agricultural employment growth, the rate of emigration from agriculture 
would have risen from —0.84 to —1.12 percent per year. It appears that 
the Irish had a far bigger impact on rural-urban migration in Britain than 
they did on overall labor scarcity. One important explanation for the 
"relatively low" rates of emigration from British agriculture during the 
First Industrial Revolution is the crowding-out effect of the Irish. 

Now let us turn our attention to the Hungry Forties. Table 9 reports 
the counterfactual impact had there been "no more Irish after 1841" 
(more accurately, had the Irish in 1841 just maintained their numbers 
across the 1840s). That may seem a bit extreme — there would have been 
Irish immigration during the 1840s even in the absence of the famine — 
but perhaps not so extreme when we recall that growth of the Irish-born 
in Britain slowed down dramatically in the 1850s, and in fact total 
Irish-born actually declined in the 1860s. In any case, the counterfactual 
places an upper bound on the impact of the Irish during the critical 
decade. 

For the Hungry Forties, most of the effects reported for the four 
decades as a whole are heightened. Unskilled real wage improvements 
were suppressed far more during the famine decade: real wages of the 
unskilled would have grown at 1.14 percent per year in the absence of 
more Irish, rather than at 0.88 percent. Furthermore, the emigration rate 
from agriculture would have been almost double what it was had there 
been no more Irish afer 1841, a finding which appears to account for the 
unusually low rates of out-migration observed for the 1840s (Table 1). 
Note, however, that Table 9 repeats a finding which emerged from Table 
8: it appears that total non-Irish real income per capita was not greatly 
affected by the Irish presence. 
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Table 9 

THE HUNGRY FORTIES WITHOUT THE IRISH 



Model's Predictions, 1841-1851 







f"'#*tiintprfaf*tm* t ■ 
\_.UUI11CI loVlllal . 






liU 1V1U1 C illMl 


ftrnwth npr Y**nr in* 

Vwl 1 \J W til JJ^rl 1 Vdl 111. 


With thp Tri«h 

TT 1111 111C 11 1911 


After 1X41 

ni iwi i i 


Labor force 


1.45% 


1.12% 


Population 


1.19 


0.91 


Unskilled real wage 


0.88 


1.14 


Land rents, deflated 


1.87 


1.61 


Returns to capital, deflated 


-0.44 


-0.62 


Skilled real wage 


1.73 


1.57 


Real income 


2.37 


2.25 


Real income per capita 


1.18 


1.34 


Real income, non-Irish 


2.29 


2.27 


Real income per capita, non-Irish 


1.34 


1.32 


Manufacturing output, deflated 


3.16 


3.10 


Agricultural output, deflated 


1.41 


1.13 


Manufacturing less agricultural output 


1.75 


1.97 


Agricultural employment 


1.01 


0.50 


Non-agricultural employment 


1.62 


1.36 


Emigration rate from agriculture 


-0.69 


-1.20 



Sources and notes: See text. The "Actual: With the Irish" experiment repeats that of Table 8 
except that the labor force and population growth rates of the 1840s replace those of the four 
decades, 1821-1861, as a whole. 



VII. ASSESSING THE ELASTIC LABOR SUPPLY MODEL 

Most historians of the British industrial revolution have always 
thought that an elastic supply of Irish labor played a critical role in 
suppressing the rise in workers' living standards, in contributing to 
rising inequality, and in fostering industrialization. This view has been 
so pervasive over the past century and a half that it has influenced the 
kind of growth and development theory that we are taught. Models of 
elastic labor supply, low-level equilibrium traps, iron laws of wages, and 
the like are not simply figments of creative but ahistorical thought, since 
the great classical theorists of the nineteenth century as well as the 
development economists of the twentieth century were motivated by 
what they perceived to be the empirical reality of elastic labor supplies 
around them. In short, classical theory has been profoundly influenced 
by the conventional wisdom that the Irish glutted British labor markets 
during the First Industrial Revolution, thus serving to create an elastic 
supply of unskilled labor. 

The evidence in this paper contradicts the elastic labor-supply hy- 
pothesis. While the Irish immigrations into Britain during the First 
Industrial Revolution did tend to inhibit rural out-migration of the 
native-bora, they did^hot play a significant role in accounting for rising 
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inequality and lagging living standards, nor did they foster industrial- 
ization. 

These are revisionist findings. Could it be that they are simply the 
result of an irrelevant model, one which applies inappropriate assump- 
tions with blind, cliometric zeal? The issue is not whether or not to 
model the Irish absorption problem. Model we must, for the issue is 
much too important to be left any longer to assertion, anecdotal 
evidence, and persuasive rhetoric. Nor, in my opinion, should future 
debate dwell on whether a neoclassical model is the appropriate way to 
attack the problem. I doubt very much that a model with rigid wages, 
unemployment, and pauperism would yield a significantly different 
assessment than that contained in Section IV. I urge future critics to 
focus their energies instead on two central issues: the number of Irish in 
the British labor force (have I underestimated their presence here?), and 
the British economy's absorptive capacity (have I overestimated that 
capacity here?). 

Throughout this paper I have argued that the estimate of the Irish 
impact on the British economy is an upper bound, and the true impact 
was somewhat smaller. I certainly believe that to be the case for all the 
counterfactuals where we have altered Irish labor supplies, especially 
since we have taken Irish immigration to be driven by exogenous 
"push." Section IV argued that proper attention to immigrant "pull" 
would reduce the impact of the Irish. But what about my assumptions 
regarding labor absorption? Have I overdrawn the ease with which the 
British economy absorbed the Irish? In a sense I have, but the fact does 
not serve to minimize my revisionist findings. For example, I have 
assumed throughout that Irish and non-Irish common labor were perfect 
substitutes, the Irish crowding the native-born out of unskilled urban 
jobs and lowering native-born unskilled earnings. If in fact they were 
less than perfect substitutes (unskilled labor markets segmented along 
ethnic lines), then the Irish themselves would have borne an even larger 
share of the absorption burden, and the crowding-out effect on the 
unskilled native-born would have been less than I have estimated here. 
The evidence does appear to support the view that Irish and non-Irish 
unskilled were perfect substitutes within Paisley mills, Liverpool docks, 
railroad construction sites in the South of England, and Mayhew's East 
London labor markets. But were they perfect substitutes between those 
places? In the very short run they were not, so that labor markets at the 
point of Irish entry were hardest hit, past and present Irish migrants 
absorbing much of the labor market adjustment through unemployment 
and lowered wages. In the long run, however, I believe interregional 
migration of common labor served to distribute the incidence of labor 
absorption more evenly across the British economy as a whole. The 
model adopts the long-run view. If the reader prefers the short-run view, 
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then he should lower our estimate of the impact of the Irish on living 
standards and rural out-migration among the non-Irish. 

There is another even more compelling reason why these revisionist 
findings should be viewed as an understatement. Nowhere in the 
comparative static exercise in Section VI have I considered the poten- 
tial dynamic reponse to the Irish immigrations, and each of these would 
have made the long-run absorption of the Irish even easier. First, the 
non-Irish labor supply must have been smaller than it would have been 
in the absence of the Irish. After all, the Irish immigration encouraged 
native-born emigration to the New World and discouraged non-Irish 
foreign immigration into Britain. Perhaps in the very long run the Irish 
even encouraged the native-born to marry a bit later and have fewer 
children than they would have had in the absence of the Irish, reducing 
the native-born labor supply still further. Second, abundant Irish 
common labor served to increase the scarcity of native-born skills, but 
surely some portion of the expansion of skills between 1821 and 1861 
was in fact induced by that scarcity. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
Irish immigration encouraged a more rapid accumulation of skills among 
the non-Irish than would have taken place in the absence of the Irish. 
Third, there are many sound economic arguments that would favor the 
view that capital accumulation must have been more rapid in the 
presence of the Irish than would have taken place in their absence. The 
rate of return to capital would have been higher with the Irish (given a 
lower capital-labor ratio in the short run), encouraging more saving and 
accumulation in response. Furthermore, lower wages and higher profits 
must have created more inequality in the presence of the Irish than 
would have appeared in their absence. It follows that the Irish "labor 
surplus" should have generated an accumulation response by raising 
the share of income accruing to potential savers, an argument which has 
always been central to the classical growth model. Each of these three 
potential dynamic responses would have made the migrant absorptive 
capacity of the British economy even higher. Since the empirical 
assessment in Section VI ignored these responses, we have exaggerated 
the impact of the Irish — an impact already estimated to be small. 

The elastic labor supply model appears to have little empirical 
evidence to support it for the historical episode for which it was initially 
designed. In contrast, a model with elastic labor demands seems to be 
better supported by the evidence. As a result, the Irish immigrations 
cannot account for much of the rising inequality in Britain between the 
1820s and the 1860s. They cannot acount for much of the lag in workers' 
living standards there either. Nor can they account for any of Britain's 
rapid industrialization. The Irish immigrations were simply too small to 
matter much, given the impressive absorptive capacity of the British 
economy during the First Industrial Revolution. 



